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EI Salvador crisis focus of lectures 


by Bernie Dagenais 
Staff Reporter 


“We are an industrial society 
that has linked the success of 
our economy to military hard- 
ware,” said Lou Calasanti, a 


spokesman for Vietnam Veterans 










of Vermont. _ 


Lou Calasanti 
~  Calasanti was one of four 


, - speakers in the Rathskellar on 
‘os Monday fo for “El Salvador Aware- 
nes 


Day,” the day chosen be- 





with Al Tremblay 
. What has prompted Quad 


readants to take three minute 
- showers, unplug electric alarm 


clocks when they leave the room, 


_ and even request that the heat 


in the dorm be lowered? The 
answer is cash. 

Residents of Joyce, Alumni, 
Ryan, and Lyons Halls have- 
been pitted against each other 
and their own historical con- 
sumption patterns in an energy 
contest that could mean as much 
as $1,000 a week to the winning 
dorm. 

Three types of energy are 
being measured, according to a 
memo from John T. Gutman, 
vice president for operations. Use 
of heat energy, measured in cubic 
feet of gas, energy to heat hot 
water, measured in gallons of 
water, and electric energy meas- 
ured in kilowatts, will be charted 
daily for each of the four dorms. 

Joyce Hall achieved the most 
savings in all three categories dur- 
ing the first week of the contest, 
Gutman announced Monday. 
The residents will be awarded 
$1,000. The most significant sav- 
ings was in water, he said. Usage 
dropped almost 17 percent in 
comparison to last year’s figures, 
he said. 

__ Useofheatwas actually higher 
than last year for all the Quad 
dorms during the first week of 
the contest. Gutman said. He 


attributed that to the extreme cold. 


Even so, Joyce Hall was awarded 
the prize because it had the least 


- ~ 


States for military training. He 
told an audience of approximately 
40 about the horrors of Vietnam 
and the potential development 
of similar horrors in El Salvador. 
He pointed out that many of the 
largest companies in the United 
States depend on the continua- 
tion of U.S. military involvement 
in foreign policy. 

The day-long series of events 
was presented by St. Michael’s 
Coalition for Environmental and 
Social Awareness (C.E.S.A.) and 
stressed the amount of violence 
taking place in El Salvador. 

Other speakers were Dr. Wil- 
lard Miller of the Committee in 
Solidarity With the People of El 
Salvador, Dr. Marshall True of 
the University of Vermont His- 
tory department, and Diane Kuk- 
nyo of St. Michael’s campus 
ministry. 

Miller, who is also a UVM phi- 
losophy professor, opened the 
series of presentations with a slide 
show entitled ‘El Salvador, 
Crisis.” He then condemned 
U.S. involvement in the Latin 
American country in “An Intro- 
duction to the El Salvadoran 
issue.” 

True presented a “Historical 
Perspective of U.S. Involvement 
in El Salvador.” He outlined four 
major points that are commonly 


used to datity USS. intervention: 


ontest 


corinne oF increase in feat 


~ use for the week. 


“T think winning by such a 
large percentage shows a lot of 
_ determination on the part of the 
hall,” residence assistant Michael 
Beaudet said. “The simple fact 
that we have won will, I think, 
bring the whole dorm closer 
together as a community.” 

“T didn’t believe we could really 
do it,” Joyce resident John Mc- 
Poland said, “but now that we 
have —watch out!” 

But another resident, sopho- 
more Richard Beers sees the 
enthusiasm toward the contest 
in a different light. “Winning and 
conservation are great, but dark- 
ened stairways aren't,” he said. 
“Lighting, I think, would be bet- 
ter than lawsuits.” 

A “base period” which rep- 
resents last year’s daily consump- 
tion has been computed for the 
dorms, according to the memo. 
The percentage of improvement 
over the base period will deter- 
mine the winner in each catego- 


ry. 

Each week, three $333 prizes 
will be awarded: one prize for 
each of the energy consumption 


categories, Gutman said. A 
$1,000 prize will be awarded to 


_adorm that wins in all three cat- 


egories. 

Daily meter readings for all 
three categories are posted Mon- 
day to Friday in Alliot Hall. 

Funding for the prizes comes 
from the college’s energy account, 


Gutman said. He said he expects _, 


that students living in the Quad 
are capable of conserving $1,000 


.1) The best offense is a good 
defense; 2) The U.S. assumes that 
any intervention is supported by 
our superiority of intelligence; 3)It 
is acceptable to filibuster in Latin 
America in order to acquire prop- 
erty and begin private enterprises, 
or set up military stations; 4) Latin 
America should understand and 
like this process, and be good 
members. 

The film, “Revolution or 
Death” provided a graphic por- 
trait of the violence discussed by 
each of the speakers. 

Rev. Thomas Hoar, S.S.E., 
celebrated a mass for world peace 
in the Chapel of St. Michael the 
Archangel. “It’s very easy for us 
to talk about the injustices of El 
Salvador,” said Hoar, director of 
the campus ministry, “I think we 
take it for granted; in many places 
we cannot meet openly in that 
way.” 
~ The last of the day’s sched- 
uled events was held in Alliot 
Student Center where Dr. William 
Wilson of the political science 
department led a discussion on 
the day’s presentations. 

Wilson said he got the impres- 
-sion that much of the film, “Rev- 
olution or Death,” seemed like 
staged drama. “Hoopla generated 
with an eye toward the camera,” 
he said. 

Wilson charged that the pre- 


sparks savings oT 


in energy costs per week. The . 


money should be given to the 
students “rather than go up the 
chimney,” he said. 

The contest, which began Jan. 
18, will be run for two weeks and 
then be evaluated on a week to 
week basis after that, Gutman 
said. It may last up to six weeks if 
the savings are significant, he said. 

“The key to winning the con- 
test is in conservation of hot water 
and electricity,” Gutman said, 
because these things are most 
under the students’ control. “The 
biggest single thing is shorter 
showers,” he added. Limiting use 
of appliances that produce heat, 
such as hair dryers, is essential, 
he said. Hi-fi units are another 
big electricity user, he said. 

The contest is intended to 
cut eneray waste while structural 
changes are made, Gutman said. 
“There is an instant payback on 
a change of attitude,” he said. 
Gutman said he has received pos- 
itive feedback from students and 
residence assistants. “There is a 
considerable interest in strategy,” 
he said. Joyce Hall residents, for 
instance, requested an overall 
lowering of the heat in the build- 
ing to conserve eneray. 

Use of prize money must be 
approved by the Student Life 
Office, Gutman siad. Purchasing 
will aid students who wish to buy 
equipment or furniture with the 
prize money, he said. The Cam- 
pus Ministry will help students 
interested in donating the money 
to charity. The prize money may 
also be divided among the mem- 
bers of a dorm, he added. 


sentations were “verysimplistic” 
representations of a more com- 
plicated issue. He said that much 
of the ruthless killing depicted in 
the slide show and movie is 
attributable to “an unprofessional 
crowd that the government has 
no control over.” He also pointed 
out that no distinction was made 
between El Salvador’s president, 


‘John Napoleon Duarte and the 


far right military rule. Duarte, said 
Wilson, can be identified more 
correctly as a member of the 
moderate left. He said Duarte is 
in a precarious position because 
he cannot promote change quick- 
ly without getting stopped by the 
military right. - 

Miller and True both said the 
current government would quick- 
ly collapse without U.S. aid. They 
supported pulling out of El Sal- 
vador completely. Wilson, how- 
ever, said there is no indication 
that the junta would collapse 
without American aid. This state- 
ment challenged True’s estimate 
that the existing government 
would last two days without such 
aid, and: Miller’s “conservative 
estimate” of two weeks. Miller 
also said the only U.S. military 
manpower in E] Salvador was in 
the form of advisers. 

Great Decisions ‘81, a ub 
cation by the U.S. Foreign Policy 
Association, represents four op- 





tions for the U.S. regarding El 
Salvador: 1) Hold to the middle 
ground. This view suggests that 
the U.S. stay with the present 
government and try to separate 
factions within the revolutionaries 
to reduce their strength; 2) Work 
with the left. This would mean 
encouraging the government to 
negotiate with the revolutionary 
left and to allow participation in 
government; 3) To crush Marx- 
ism. This would mean increas- 
ing support for the government; 
4) Hands off. Wait and see. 

The Reagan administration 
is most closely linked to the third 
option, said Wilson, while Carter 
backed the first. 

“We have enormous power 
in Latin America, what we lack 
are choices,” said Robert White, 
who was ambassador to El Sal- 
vador until he broke with Reagan 
policy. 

C.E.S.A. was founded last 
year, and was originally called 
the Coalition for a Nuclear-free 
Future. They chose Jan. 25 be- 
cause 1,000 El Salvadoran tro- 
ops were due to arrive for mili- 
tary training in the US. GA. 
President Greg Kaknes, a C.E. 
S.A. member, said about 25 peo- 


_ ple are currently involved in the 


group. The goal of C.E.S.A. is to 
form a coalition of groups work- 
ing together. 





Freshman guard Jim McCaffrey is shown here playing defense 
against a Bentley player during St. Michael’s 89-84 victory over 
the Falcons Jan. 16, McCaffrey scored 21 points in the game, 
and notched 29 more in the Purple Knights’ loss to Sacred 
Heart 90-76 Saturday night. (photo by Bridget Lyons). 


The Defender has changed its publishing date to Wednesday 
due to a change in typesetters. Previously, the newspaper had 
been typeset by the Vermont Journal in Essex Junction, printed 
by B.D. Press in Georgia, and distributed on campus on Fridays. 

The Vermont Journal, former publisher of the Suburban List, 


~ 


Essex Record, South County News, and Chittenden Observer, 


and typesetter for Trinity College’s student newspaper, had 
been in financial difficulty for some. time. When it went out of 
business in early January, the Defender transferred its account to 
Vanguard Type and Design in Burlington, and retained the same 


printer. 


Because the Burlington typesetters must also work with the 
Friday publishing schedule of the Vermont Vanguard Press the 
Defender moved its publishing date to Wednesday. Nine issues 
are scheduled for the spring semester. 

Under the new schedule, the deadline for all articles, letters 
and advertising copy is 6 p.m. the Thursday before publishing. 


- 
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Generic music highligh 5 Alliot bash 


by Suzanne Dulude 
Staff Reporter 


“Generic” is a term heard 
quite frequently today. As econ- 
omizing individuals, college stu- 
dents buy everything from generic 
toothpaste to generic beer. But 
who has ever heard of “generic 
music?” 

Jimmy Ryan of the Decentz, 
a local band which highlighted 
the Social Committee’s first- 
weekend-back party on January 
15, said the music they play is 
“just music.” “We deal strictly in 
generic terms,” he said. 

Ryan, his wife Pam, guitar 
player Brett Hughes , pedal steel 
player Gordon Stone and drum- 
mer Peter Torrey have been 
performing together since June, 
1981. Previously referred to asa 
“punk” and “new wave” group, 
the Decentz’ members said they 
feel their music eludes most 
current classifications. Pam Ryan 
attributes their “distinctive sound” 
to Stone, whom she said “plays 
a different genre” of music. An- 
other important aspect of their 
music is the role of sound man 
Jimmy Swift. His talents are in- 
dispensable to the band, the 
Ryans said. 

Songwriting for the Decentz, 
who perform primarily orginal 
music, is a collaboration of all 
five members. Ryan, his wife and 
Hughes write most of the lyrics 
with musical consultation from 
Stone and Torrey. Ideas for songs, 
most of which have a “reggae- 
ish” beat, come through “acci- 
dental inspiration,” according to 
Ryan. 


SLELEESELL 


_ Would the two girls who were picked * 
up hitching on Monday the 11th at 
around 2 a.m., involved in a small 
car accident on Pearl St. in Burlington, 
then dropped off, PLEASE contact 
Alix at Linnehan 111. It is important. 
Thank you. . 


The theme behind their music 
s “fun,” Ryan said with a chuckle. 
it is designed for people to dance 
to and enjoy, he said. “It’s the 
kind of music that you react to 
with your feet and not your brain.” 

But with recording in the near 
future, the band is being forced 
to define its style. Pam said an 
EP (extended play) of only four 
songs or so will force the group 
to think about its style. Earth 
Audio Studios in North Ferris- 
burg, VT has contacted the De- 
centz to record next month. By 
shopping the extended play to 
larger studios, the band, none of 
whom are native Vermonters, 
hopes to break out of the im- 
mediate Burlington area. 

Such nightspots as Hunt’s and 
Minerva’s Rest in Burlington, and 
the Mill in Winooski are fre- 
quented by the Decentz. They 


have also performed in Middle- - 


bury and Montpelier, and have 
had offers to play in Massachu- 
setts, New York and on Long 
Island, but lack of transportation 
and equipment have restricted 
them. 

Lead singer Pam, who Ryan 
feels “gives the group definition 
and focus,” said the Decentz 
enjoyed playing at St. Michael’s. 
She said that it was good to see 
people dressed for the occasion; 
she didn’t expect it. 


Sophomore Karen DeLor- 
enzo said, “I think the best part 
about the party wasthefact that 
about one-third of the people 


dressed up. It made it a lot more . 


fun 
Social Committee co-chair- 
man Bart Wenrich said he re- 


ceived “mostly favorable com- 


nu merits” about the night and he 


.was “pleased with the band. e 
Financially, the party was “suc- 
cessful.” Wenrich attributed this 
to the combination of the first 
weekend back at school and to 


the Decentz. 





The up-and-coming Burlington group Decentz played at the first dance of the semester Jan. 15 in 
Alliot Hall’ The S.A. Social Committee earned $1000 from the event, according to Co-chairman 
Bart Wenrich (photo by Bridget Lyons). 


The sale of hot dogs “didn’t 
go over well,” according to Wen- 
rich, but will probably be organized 
differently and done again. A raffle 
with a $75.00 cash prize made a 


“small profit.” Raffle winner fresh- 
man Vincent D’Angelo said, “I 
was really psyched. It’s nice to 
have an extra $75.00.” With the 
money, D’Angelo said he bought 


his sister a sweatshirt and “cel-. 
ebrated.” The profits from that ~ 
night will be put towards the rental 


of Smuggler’s Notch for Winter 
Weekend on Feb. 6. 


Decentz raises $1,000 for G.A. 


by John Kessler 
Staff Reporter 


Student Association President 
Greg Kaknes welcomed the Gen- 
eral Assembly back and the Social 
Committee co-chairman an- 
nounced the success of the “De- 


centz” at the first S.A. meeting © 


on Jan. 19. 

Bart Wenrich said the first 
Alliot party featuring the “De- 
centz” band was “pretty success- 
ful” making about $1000 for the 
Social Committee. 

Peter Fatovich, chairman of 


TAKE A TRIP!! 


* Nassau 


* Bermuda 


* Colorado 


* Austria 


* Florida 


LOW PRICES 


* NY. City 


Further Information Available 


Student Activities Office 


X-2568 or 655-3742 


Sponsored by Student Activities Travel Center. 





the Films Committee, said the 
Marx Brothers movies on Jan. 


17 were also a success. Howev- - 


er, he added that the attendance 


_was low for the second show 


because the bus broke down. 


~ In other business, the G.A’ 


voted to close the Ross Sports 
Center from the morning of Fri- 


day, Mar: 12 until the evening 
of Sunday, Mar. 14 for the Mul- 


tiple Sclerosis Dance Marathon. 
Last year the weekend marathon 
raised nearly $50,000 for the MS 


Foundation. 
In closing announcements, 


Ad Fa Hes 


Students from St. Michael’s 
College are invited to take part 
in a creative advertising compe- 
tition, in which they will vie for 
top prizes of $1,000 cash and 
an eight-week paid summer in- 
temship at McCaffrey and McCall, 
Inc., the New York advertising 
agency which sponsors the pro- 
gram. 

Students who participate in 
Creative Advertising Challenge 
must create a campaign to pro- 
mote a course or department at 
their school. They can compete 
in either a creative writing or art 


direction category. Students must 


submit a concept statement of 
what they intend to communi- 
cate in the campaign, as well as 


Wenrich said that Winter Week- 
end will be at Smugglers’ Notch 


on Feb. 6. Smugglers’ is charg- 


ing $2,500 for the use of their 
facilities as compared to the 
$2,000 fee paid last year. 





the copy or art for two elements 
of the campaign: a television 
commercial and magazine adver- 


tisement. Each entry will be judged _ 


against all others in its category. 
Deadline for entry is March 
1, 1982. Winners will be an- 
nounced in April. In addition to 
the top prizes, awards of $750 
for second place, $500 for third 
place, and up to ten $100 hon- 
orable mentions will be given in 
each category. 
~ Entry forms and all information 


needed to enter Creative Advertis- 


ing Challenge are available from: 
Richard Kuklis, Business Depart- 
ment; Wendy Saville, Job Place- 
ment Coordinator; Thomas Oates, 
Journalism Chairman. 


Hosts needed 


American host families in 
Vermont are being sought for 
12 Scandinavian high school 
students from Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway and Finland for the 1982- 
1983 school year in a program 
sponsored by the American Scan- 
dinavian Student Exchange 
(ASSE). These students, ages 16 
and 17, will arrive in the United 
States in late August, attend local 
high schools and return to their 


homes in late June, 1983. ‘The 
students, all fluent in English, have 
been screened by their school 
representatives in Scandinavia 
and have pocket money and 
medical and liability insurance. 
Families interested in participating 
as hosts in this program should 
contact: Mrs. Lee Hoehn, Area 


Representative, 292 South Union . 


Street, Burlington, VF 05401, 
863-2879. 


, . 
‘ i.) 


~ by Lisa Mulcahey 
Staff Reporter 


The Junior Class began the 
spring semester with a student 
get-together at Finnigan’s Pub 
in downtown Burlington on Sun- 
day, Jan. 17. 

Itwas the first of several events 
being sponsored by the class to 
bring students closer during the 
upcoming months. 

Class President Tom Murphy 
acted as host of the afternoon 
party. Kelly Gorman, vice presi- 
dent, played the part of hostess 
as she greeted students as they 
entered the pub through the 
backdoor. 

More than 150 people gath- 
* ered at Finnigan’s, making for an 
“overall good time” for all in- 
volved, Murphy said. He said the 
event was a success and that he 
had received “a lot of good 
feedback” from students. 

Finnigan’s was chosen be- 
cause the brothers are “on a 
friendly basis with the kids,” 
~ Murphy said. Plans for the party 
began during the summer, ac- 
cording to Frank Finnigan, who 
owns the pub with his brothers, 
Michael and Patrick. He said they 
occasionally hold private parties 
for such things as birthdays and 
wedding receptions. 

_ Those who were quick e- 
nough to purchase a ticket for 
the off-campus event were able 


to enjoy an uncrowded and “mel- 


low atmosphere,” Gorman said. 

No discipline problems were 
anticipated by the class leaders 
or the Finnigan’s and none oc- 
curred. Members of the junior 
class acted as door people, se- 





curity and clean-up crew, Finnigan 
said. 

Murphy gave much of the 
credit for the party’s success to 
the students. “It was good to see 
juniors and the rest of the kids 
picking up glasses, watching over 
the food table and generally 
helping out with the function,” 
he said. Because of its success, 
future get-togethers similar to the 
one at Finnigan’s are being looked 
into, he added. 

Murphy praised the Finnigan 
brothers for their cooperation and 
said that it was nice to see people 
outside the school getting in- 
volved. 

Several students commented 
that they had a “great time” and 
many wished such off-campus 
events would happen more often. 
Even the Finnigans called it “the 
best party ever given in the bar,” 
according to Murphy. 

While those who attended the 
event had a good time, others 
who did not complained about 
the lack of advertising. and the 
small amount of tickets available. 
Murphy said he decided against 
advertising with posters. Instead, 
the tickets were sold by word-of- 
mouth. Murphy said he “didn’t 
mean to leave anyone out.” 

Another complaint was that 
the party ended too early. The 
tickets stated the hours were from 
2 p.m.—?, but much to the dismay 
of the party-goers, the Finnigans 
had to close the bar in order to 
get things ready for their regular 
Sunday crowd. 


The junior class, encouraged 


by the party’s success, is going 
ahead with other events planned 
for this semester. 


The severe cold and increased pressure in the pipes were the 


- T-shirts, designed by Jeff 
Hostage, went on sale last week 
and will continue to be sold this 
week. They can be purchased at 
both lunch and dinner and cost 
$5. 

- A Valentine’s Day dance is 
scheduled for Feb. 12, according 
to Gorman who is in charge of 
the event. It will be a semi-formal 
with a “Screw Your Roommate” 
theme and all are welcome to 
attend, she said. 

- lentative plans have been 
made to hire “big bands” from 
out of state. Murphy said he would 
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Juniors plan future social activities 


the school. 

- Night skiing at one of the 
local ski areas is also being looked 
into by the class president. The 
event would include opening a 
lounge so those who do not ski 
“could go out and enjoy them- 
selves, too.” 


Both Gorman and Murphy 
encouraged the involvement of 
juniors in the planning of up- 
coming events. Gorman stressed 


the “need for enthusiasm”’ if - 


anything worthwhile is to be 
accomplished this semester. 


A general class meeting will 


be held on Thursday, Jan. 28 in 
Alliot Lounge at 6:30 p:m. Juniors 
are encouraged to attend, along 
with anyone else interested in 
helping with preparations for the 
Valentine’s Day dance. 


Ashort newsletter will be sent 
out soon, according to Murphy, 
to remind juniors of special events 
being sponsored by the class. 

Murphy said it was great to 
see his classmates “beginning to 
get psyched.” 





College receives grant 


St. Michael’s College has re- 
ceived a $9,500 grant from the 
Raskob Foundation for Catholic 
Activities of Wilmington, Del., to 
purchase 19 audio-visual training 
modules and workbooks. The 
modules, produced by a manage- 
ment consulting firm called the 
Council on Organizational Devel- 
opment, will be used by the col- 
lege to provide workshops in 
management techniques for ad- 
ministrators in Catholic diocesan 
agencies. 





Selected St. Michael’s College 
faculty members will conduct the 
seminars, at nominal cost, for 
Catholic organizations through- 
out the state. Locations and other 
specifics of the programs will be 
developed in conjunction with 
the Diocese of Burlington. 

Research by the St. Michael’s 
continuing education department 
has revealed a need for manage- 
ment training amongst adminis- 
trators of Catholic organizations. 
Often religious men and women 


The SMC Student 
Publishing Board 


serve in positions unrelated to 
their educational background. For 
instance, nuns trained as nurses 
administrate hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes: 

The audio-visual modules to 
be used in the workshops cover 
such subjects as communication 
in management, motivation, con- 
ference techniques, management 
by objective, time management, 
managing and evaluating em- 
ployees, decision making and 
stress management. 






Invites You... 





_ ,.to apply for the 


positions of 


i Exec. Editor 


for students with journalism 
backgrounds. Gain practical 


cause of a gas leak outside of Science Hall early Sunday morning, 
Jan. 17, according to Donald Sutton, director of safety and security. 

Despite the strong odor, Sutton said there was no imminent 
danger and Founder’s Hall did not need to be evacuated. The leak 
was stopped by shutting the main valve off. 

Dr. Gilbert Grady, chairperson of the chemistry department, said 
nothing inside the building was affected by the leak. 

A different type of valve was used to replace the previous one 
and should prevent any more leaks. Because of the new valve, 
Sutton said “this won't happen again.” 


Champlain Mill dance 


The Chittenden County Committee for the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra will present its fourth annual benefit Waltz Night Jan. 30 
in the Champlain Mill. Three restaurants in the Mill (Ricardo’s, The 
Champlain Mill Restaurant, and The Waterworks) will serve dinner 
in two seatings at 6 and 8 p.m. There will be continuous dancing 
from 7:30 p.m. until 1 a.m. on one floor while the orchestra performs 
on another floor. Dessert and champagne will be served at 11 p.m., 
and are included in the price of the dance ticket. Limited tickets may 
still be available. For more information, call 864-5741. 


experience in editing, 
writing, personnel 
management and newspaper 
design. 


Application deattline is 





February 15, 1982. 


Business Mer. 


for students with business 
backgrounds. Gain practical 
experience in management, 
advertising, sales and 

ad design. 


Starting date is 


April 1, 1982. 


Defender 


te, 
ser 


_ The Only 
BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 


AND STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
is in 
WINOOSK! 


Where You Save By the Case 


For more information and applica- 
tions, contact Jackie Smith or 
Brenda Lopes, Defender office, 

Alliot 210, x. 2421. 


“ny, 


~ 
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Energy contest 


An extremely cold northern winter coupled with high fuel prices 
is not an invitation to waste funds from a college’s operating budget. 
The energy contest now underway for the Quad dormitories is a 
well thought out investment toward lowering the eneray bill for the 
four poorly insulated white elephants in the center of the campus. 
The investment is being made in the residents of the dorms in an 
effort to change their consumption habits. 

John Gutman, the college’s vice president for operations, believes 
that the money saved through the students’ conservation measures 
will cover the $1,000 to be given away weekly in prizes. Quad 
residents seem enthusiastic. So why did only one student show up 
at an informational meeting about the contest? Gutman, Dean of 
Students Michael Samara, and Energy Coordinator Verne Cross all 
found time in their schedules. The information and tips available 
from these three sources could have, at the very least, helped a 
dorm in planning its strategy. But time wasn’t found to even choose 
a representative from each dorm to attend the meeting and report 
back to fellow residents. 

Let’s hope that student interest with the conservation issue as a 
whole doesn’t match the enthusiasm toward the meeting or end 
with the cash incentive. 


El Salvador 


President Reagan assured the American people in July that his 
administration would seek political — not military—solutions in deal- 
ing with the civil-war-torn country of El Salvador. 

In December the president signed into law a bill making foreign 
aid to El Salvador contingent upon progress in human rights, political 
and social reforms, and the eventual renouncement of further 
military activity. 

Yet this month marks the arrival of 1,600 be hadcrian soldiers—6 
percent of El Salvador’s military force—in the United States for 
military training. 

Reagan has indeed offered a political solution: strengthen the 
Salvadoran troops by bringing them here for training, thus avoiding 
the political risks of sending more military advisers to El Salvador. 
Since the new foreign aid law doesn’t take effect until Jan. 28, 
Reagan’s actions are legal, but he has done nothing for human 
rights. 

American corporate interests in cheap El Salvador labor, maxi- 
mum profits and political stability in Latin America are difficult to 
reconcile with the economic and social reforms demanded by the 
people organized under the auspices of El Salvador’s Democratic 
Revolutionary Front. When peaceful measures didn’t work, the 
DRF turned to what the American government has labeled “guerilla 
warfare,” but is it so much different from the U.S.-supported repression 
and torture being employed by the ruling junta? The United Nations 


—N.M.L. 


estimated that 9,250 political murders occurred in this poupity of. 


4.8 million in the first six months of 1981. 

Providing more military aid is not the answer in El Salvador— 
whether direct or indirect. While the United States supplies weap- 
ons to one side, Communists supply them to the other, making the 
tiny country no more than a Soviet-American battleground. Since 
economics played a major role in dividing El Salvador in the first 
place, it only makes sense that economic assistance should replace 
military aid...with humanitarian strings attached. 


—J.S. 
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The lone conservationist 


Salt of Earth 


To the Editor. 


Salt of Earth 

And they which barter human 

death in vast machines of harm 
To fast secure their Earthly 
gains ‘neath pretexts of de- 
fense, 

Who take the name of Christ as 

theirs while sounding the alarm 
Whose _ knell portends a 
slaughter these proffer as 
Love’s offense — 

What course are such embarked 

upon whose righteous gestures 

hide 
Hearts which filled with 
menaces yet claim the faith 
of Christ, 

Who would in Freedom’s name 

uphold and sell religion’s right 
To broadcast hate in seeds 
of death, for ‘hostile’ mills 
the grist? 

Are such as these the leaven 

which helps raise the sweetened 

loaf, 
Who form the body of Christ 
while filled with death’s de- 
signs — 

Or is it they who see the harm 

proposed and cry ‘Enough!’ 
‘We would ourselves die first 
than slay the babes of other 
climes—’ 

Who are the salt of Earth and 

who its grayish counterfeit, 


Which color these who'd slay one 
child, and claim it Self defense? 


©Paul Baribault, 1981 
Class of 1970 


Title IX 


To the Editor: 

Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 requires 
that: “No person in the United 
States shall, on the basis of sex, 
be excluded from participation 
in, be denied the benefits of, or 
be subjected to discrimination 
under any education program 
or activity receiving federal finan- 
cial assistance.” 


The Equal Opportunity Coor- 
dinator for St. Michael’s College 
is John T. Gutman, Founders 
101, 655-2000, Ext. 2512. 

St. Michael’s College does not 
discriminate against any person 
for any reason, including race, 
national or ethnic origin, color, 
religion, age, handicap, or sex. 


John T. Gutman 
Vice President for Operations 


Census Data 
To the editor: 


I have perceived a great need 
for the proposed workshop to 
be given on the SMC campus to 
help administrators, staff, facul- 
ty, students and members of the 
Society of St. Edmund become 
better informed about U.S. Cen- 
sus data that is now becoming 
available as a result of the 1980 
Census. 

Within the last calendar year, 
we have received at Durick Library 


numerous requests for U.S. Cen- 
sus data from various members 
ot the SMC administration, fac- 
ulty, and many students doing 
assignments. I cannot stress 
enough how important it is for 
people to know that now we have 
U.S. Census data available on 
computer tapes and that not all 
U.S. census data will be availa- 
ble in libraries. Only a portion of 
it will be available in libraries, 
including Durick Library. 

Mr. Samuel A. McReynolds 
from the Center for Rural Studies 
at UVM would be willing to come 
to the SMC campus to give a 
census user's workshop for mem- 
bers of the campus community. 
Possible topics to be covered in 
this proposed workshop would 
include such topics as an over- 
view of Vermont census data, 
census geography, census defi- 
nitions, data availability, format 
of data availability, U.S. Census 
data trends, and U.S. Census data 
products and services available 
from the Center for Rural Studies 
at UVM. 


Letters 


Mr. McReynolds would be 
able to schedule this workshop 
for sometime during April 1982. 
Fr. John LaBrake has asked me 
to find out if there is going to be 
a positive response before we 
commit outelves to the planning 
of this proposed workshop. Peo- 
ple interested in attending this 
workshop or serving on a plan- 
ning committee to help direct 


be in pease a See Ei 


 x2614, or Mary Rivard 72405. - = 


Please RSVP by Jan. 29° at 
the latest. 


We hope that many ‘at you — : : 


will give us a positive response. 


Mary Rivard 
Reference Librarian 


Polish Crisis 
To the Editor: 


An Open Letter to U.S. Catholics 
About the Polish Situation 


A major cause of the crisis in 
Poland is the Polish workers’ 
demands for more meat. 

What is meat? It is the least 
efficient food on earth, yielding 
almost 1,000 pounds an acre in © 
comparison to 10,000 pounds 
for dairy, 80,000 pounds for 
potatoes, and 400,000 pounds 
for apples and other fruit. It is the 
most energy-intensive food, taking 
80 times the production kilowatts 
that fruit takes. Meat contains 
cancer-causing chemicals, animal 
fat, food poisoning bacteria, 
adrenal poisons etc. 

For Polish Catholics and all 
Catholics, Jesus has given the 
command to feed the hungry. In 
a world of 4 billion people it is 
impossible for all to eat if 21 
pounds of grain are given to a 
cow to be converted to one pound 
of animal flesh. Jesus has given 
us the knowledge that the body 


- is the temple of the spirit. The 


temple should be kept clean and 
given healthful food, not bacteria- 
laden flesh. Jesus is the Good 
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Reflections on ’81, Perspective on ’82 


’ by Timo McGillicuddy 
Commentary 
During the past vacation you may have noticed a 
rather large number of depressed people walking around 
the streets and around your house. And why not? The 
holiday season isa time for reflection upon the past 


. year, and, unless you are Erno Rubik, the past 12 


months were far from perfect. 1981 left America witha 
multitude of unresolved problems. 

The incidence of violent crime is rising almost ever- 
where (if you finish this article, about 60 thefts, 30 
burglaries, 8 auto thefts, 5 aggravated assaults, 4 
robberies, and two-thirds of a rape—use your imagin- 
ation—will have been committed in the old land of the 
scared and home of the grave)’and its end seems 
nowhere in sight.” E. 

The economy is still sputtering and its future may 
depend on our government's ability to have Brooke 
Shields model for high powered tactical weapons in 
order to make them more appealing to potential buyers 
in Third World nations. 

Acid rain threatens to destroy the spectacular wil- 
derness of our continent, which we all too often take 
for granted. The environment’s future depends on the 
administration’s willingness to clamp down on big 
business — which brings us to another problem. 

James Watt is still secretary of the interior and he 
seems intent of letting every smokestack and muffler 
in the nation do whatever it pleases, as long as. its 
manufacturers are saving a couple of bucks. 

Strong anti-American feelings have arisen around 
the world because of the nuclear arms build-up, and 
our government seems too often to have fallen back 


* on their favorite foreign expression, “Ze Russians made 


us do itski.” instead of facing up to the reality that we 
must accept a share of the blame for this problem and 
for solving it. 

Racial violence continues in our own streets and is 
a reminder that we still face many of the same prob- 
lems in our own country which we often criticize in 
foreign nations. 

Mass commercialism seems to be at an all time 
high as Gino Valente narrowly defeated Harold Robbins 
in this year’s “Sell Less for More Sweepstakes.” 


_ Alongwith the New Conservationism, Jerry Falwell _ 
is still taking up valuable news space as he campaigns » 


against such naughties as cigarettes, curse words, and 
sex, (it seems a shame that his parents weren't of the 
same belief). 

Because of high interest rates, people are not able 
to borrow money so that they can pay off the debts that 
inflation is causing. Therefore they are being forced to 
borrow money (which they can’t do). 

Ronald McDonald continues to baffle us with “Fifty 
cents apiece or a book of 10 for five dollars.” 

And last but certainly not least, the medfly was 
unable to establish a stronghold in Detroit where it 
might have been able to devour the 1982 crop of 
lemons which is pouring off of “production” lines, 
thereby forcing us to buy Toyotas and saving many 
migraine headaches. 

A look back across the world in 1981 shows that 
there was bloodshed in Northern Ireland, Iran, Afghan- 
istan, El Salvador and Nicaragua (to name just a few), 
that international terrorism is on the rise as is evi- 


More letters con: jromp.4 


denced by the assasinations of many high ranking 
officials, that billions of more dollars were spent on 
military equipment than the previous year, that 450 
million people are still starving, etc.... The list goes on 
and on, and it can be very depressing. 

Of course there were also some tummy-warming 
trends and events in the past year which gave us 
opportunity to smile. Sun Myung Moon got busted for 
filing the Spiro Agnew Tax Exemption Form with the 


yr 












LR.S. Al Haig invented a new language. The National 
Enquirer announced that its most recent cure for venereal 
disease — death — is effective in 100 percent of all cases. 
The New England Patriots. Princess Di did not get post 


nasal drip in front of 4 billion people. David Stockman 
told the truth and was allowed to retain a high political 


office: Leonid Brezhnev continued to delight the world 


with his quick wit and off-the-cuff sense of humor, and 
spokesman Ayatollah Khomeini allayed widespread 
fears of revolution in Iran by announcing that his party, 
the Anarchists, had established a liberal democratic 
government with Jane Fonda at the helm. 

At the end of the year we get to look at what has 
happened in and around us. There are remembrances 
of past holidays which perhaps were much different 
from this year’s: friends and relatives have died; bonds 
have been broken; goals, setbacks, changes, confu- 
sion, confessions that we’re getting older. The rigidity 
of time gets broken. We see how another year slipped 
on by and worse, how this year threatens to do the 
same. 1981 wasn't perfect, so maybe a small resolu- 
tion would help for ’82: Perspective. The routine of 
of the year. It is scary to hear yourself complaining 
about the eggs at breakfast when you think that by 
beddy-bye time, about 30,000 kids across the world 
will have died because of malnutrition. We lose per- 


spective. 

Ten minutes each day with the newspaper, a 
subscription to Time or Newsweek, reading a couple 
of books, seeing a movie from time to time, going toa 
lecture or reading, frequenting the theater or sitting in 
a tree for a few hours are all ways to get a little bit of 
perspective on what is going on outside of wherever 
you are. I think it might help in making it through to the 
next holiday season. 


s2. 
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This is 
your 
chance 


-to be creative 


-to be 
opinionated 


- to be witty 


The Defender opens its Op-Ed 
page fo students and faculty who 
wish to-express their points of view 
IN well-researched, well-written 
articles. Contact Jackie Smith in 
Alliot 210, x 2424. 





Shepherd, wanting none of his 
creatures to suffer slaughterhouse 
torture. Meat is the butchered 
flesh of innocent animals who 
are killed to be eaten. 

Catholic vegetarian saints 
include Francis of Assisi, St. Martin 
de Porres, St. John Chrysostom, 
Epiphianus, Tertullian, early 
church fathers, etc. The pretzel 
was originally made with no ani- 
mal products and symbolizes 
arms folded in prayer during Lent. 
The meatless Fridays were the 
last vestige of the vegetarian diet 
of the early Christians following 
their Master’s example. Trappist 
monks, Cistercians, Poor Clares, 
Franciscans, and other orders to 
some extent still follow Jesus’ 
example in eating no flesh. Sev- 

aa 


- 
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eral books have been written on 
Jesus’, vegetarianism. Fish in 
Hebrew is the same as the word 
for wisdom. Many Biblical scholars 
believe Jesus distributed bread 


_and wisdom, not bread and fish; 


to the crowds. 

May the knowledge that meat 
is killing us through heart disease 
and cancer, that it is killing the 


animals in slaughterhouses, that 


it takes food from the hungry, 
wastes energy, and harms the 
planet redu-e demand for its 
consumption and help further 
world peace in Poland and every- 
where. ; 


N. Wilson 


American Vegetarians 
Box 4333 DC 20012 


Inspiration 


To the editor: 


We thought this poem by Nick 
Kenny might serve as a little inspi- 
ration for your readers. 


Nobody Walks Alone 
Whenever the pathways of life 
seem rough 

And under your burdens you 


“groan, 


Just remember, wherever that 
path may go, 
Nobody walks alone. 


When all of your friends have let 
you down 
And.all of your dreams have 


flown, 


Just keep reminding your heavy 
heart: 
Nobody walks alone. 


Then suddenly you'll feel God’s 
hand in yours 
And His eyes, uplifting your 
own... 
And you'll hear His gentle, for- 
giving voice say 
“Nobody walks alone.” 
Frank and Millie Roscoe 
Janitors, Hodson Hall 


G.A. Apology 


To the Editor: 
We the Executive Board of 


the General Assembly apologize 
for the apparent ambiguity within 
the referendum pertaining to the 
reapportionment of representa- 
tion in the General Assembly. 
Despite the possible confusion 
to some, we contend that the 
essence of the question at hand 
was addressed and ratified. We 
assure you that in the future we 
will do all in our power to avoid 
the recurrence of such a situation. 


Greg Kaknes, President 
Barbara Cavallo, Vice Pres. 
Michael Flaherty, Treasurer 
Grace Ferranto, Secretary 


Energy waste plagues SMC buildings 


by Natalie-Marie Liss 
Managing Editor 


It was a cold December after- 
noon. The wind was blowing. 
Senior Kathy Higgins sought the 
quiet of Jemery Hall to study for 
the upcoming final examinations. 
She found an empty classroom 
and set the thermostat at 68 
degrees. 

After studying for about an 
hour, she began to get cold. She 
checked the thermostat. It regis- 
tered 70 degrees. Higgins thought 
a draft might be coming in through 


the windows, so she closed the 


blinds. The blinds started to move> 


in the breeze although both winds 
behind them were closed. She 
placed a book in front of the blinds 
so she would not be disturbed by 
their sighs. 

When she finished studying, 
she went to the window ledge to 
get her book. A quarter inch of 
snow had collected on the sill in 
front of the closed windows. 

Most of the buildings on St. 
Michael's College campus were 
built long before there was any 


hint of an “energy crisis” and’ 


out-of-sight fuel prices. Many of 
the older buildings have heat con- 
trol problems. 

At least one professor has 
cancelled classes because of in- 
sufficient heat. Psychology pro- 
fessor Dr. James Chaplin can- 
celled Social Psychology twice 
within a two-week period in early 
November. Chaplin wrote, “No 
heat—no class” on the black- 
board and told the students he 
would threaten to hold class in 
college President Edward L. Hen- 
ry’s Office if the problem was not 
corrected. The Computer Cen- 
ter, where the class was held, 
has been comfortable since that 
time, several students reported. 

The opposite problem—too 
much heat—has been reported 
in the classrooms of the Sloane 
Art Center. 

The Administration is search- 
ing for solutions. 

The combined tab for elec- 
tricity and fuel for 1981-82 will 
be approximately $960,000, ac- 
cording to John Gutman, vice 
president for operations. Electric- 
ity charges have risen 30 percent 
over last year’s figures, he said. 
Heating fuel costs have gone up 
26 percent, he said. Gutman said 
such an increase in fuel costs 
was surprising since “the 81-82 
year is a period when there is an 
oil glut.” Next year’s energy bill is 
expected to be $1.2 million, he 
said. 

The college has identified 50 
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projects for energy savings, Gut- 
man said. Those with a payback 
period of less than a year and a 
half were started immediately with 
funds coming from the money 
earmarked for spending on fuel 
oil, he said. This included some 
insulating on north eampus and 
90 and 92 College Parkway. 

Gutman said that informed 
decisions can be made because 
detailed reports have been filed. 
Energy audit reports on all the 
buildings on campus were made 
by Dynamic Integrations Corp. 
More detailed technical assistance 
reports were drawn up for St. 
Michael’s by Scippican Consult- 
ants International Inc. The latter 
include engineering specifications 
for energy improvements. 

A priority list was instituted 
as the first step in the college’s 
strategy for implementation of 
the energy-saving imrpovements, 
Gutman said. “The amount of 
energy savings per dollar of rem- 
edy is the most cost-effective 
approach” to solving the college’s 
energy problems, he said. 

Funding for improvements 
comes from three basic sources: 
further grants, funds from the 
college’s operating budget, and 
money from the fuel account for 
immediate payback improve- 
ments, Gutman said. 

One method of energy sav- 
ings that has proved successful 
is closing down most of the col- 
lege during the students’ Christ- 
mas break. As much as 30,000 
gallons of oil has been saved each 
year as a result of this move. 
Temperatures in the dormitories 
and some offices were lowered 
to 45 or 50 degrees. Heat can- 
not be shut off completely be- 
cause pipes would freeze. The 
college has closed during Christ- 
mas break since 1979. 

Both long- and short-term 
conservation suggestions were 
contained in the energy audit 
reports. Recommendations to 
educate the occupants of the 
buildings were made. Suggestions 
included setting the thermostat 


as low as possible for as long-as 
possible, using natural light, dress- ! 


ing for the weather, and man- 


ipulating shades and curtains to 
allow solar heat gain and reduce 
loss of heat at night. 

A good way to encourage stu- 
dents to conserve is by making 


them responsible for their own 


ee es — ss 


consumption, Gutman said. The 
energy contest now underway 
illustrates this. Another example 
of student responsibility for energy 
use is the $300 fee to cover 
energy costs for those living in 
the townhouse complex. A rebate 
can result at the end of the aca- 
demic year for those students 
who are successfull in their sav- 


‘ings efforts. 


All on-campus students ben- 
efit from conservation because 
tuition will not have to increase 
to compensate for rising energy 
costs, Gutman said. “An oper 


window, a light that is left on, or. 


a half-hour shower” ultimately 
has an impact on a student's 
tuition bill, he said. 

Some suggestions that were 
recurrent in the energy audit 
reports were walling up excess 










\ 


windows, replacing faulty win- 
dows, insulating attics and walls, 
recircuiting lighting that is on a 
single track, replacing incandes- 
cent lighting with florescent light- 
ing, limiting heat in halls and 
stairways, and caulking and 
weatherstripping doors and win- 
dows. Work on these improve- 
ments is underway, Gutman said. 
The reports also suggested 
installation of a system on north 
campus to set back temperatures 
when buildings are not in use. A 


. Honeywell 2000 computer con- 


trol system monitors buildings and 
hot water temperatures in all main 
campus buildings. 

The energy audit reports also 
recommended installation of solar 
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collectors. However, the plan - 


would not be cost-effective, ac- 
cording to Gutman, because Bur- 
lington is one of the most cloudy 
cities in the country. Solar heating 
“has its merit, but it has to be 
viewed in terms of other alterna- 
tives for saving energy,” he said. 
Gutman said that solar heating 
will come closer to being cost- 
effective as fuel prices rise. 

Half of the 50 townhouse units 
to be constructed on the north 
end of the football field by Sept. 
1982. will use passive solar ener- 
gy, Gutman said. _ 

The college is also exploring 
the possibility of “superinsulating” 
some of the units, he said. This 
involves the construction of a 


“house within a house” that has ° 


walls more than a foot thick, he 
said. 


ject come from a $3.5 million 
U.S. Department of Education 
loan. The loan is available at a 3 
percent annual interest rate with 
a 30-year repayment schedule. 
Some of the funds will be used 
for energy efficiency improve- 
ments on existing housing. 


The college has looked into. 


at least one unconventional solu- 
tion to its energy problems. 

In 1980, President Henry 
received blueprints for a $1.5 mil- 
lion translucent dome that would 
join the four quad dormitories. 


The plans for the project were - 


annonced at the International 
Dome Symposium that was held 
in March 1980 at St. Michael’s. 





Funds for the townhouse pro- | 


Construction of a dome “has 
not been conceptually scrapped,” 
Gutman said. Operating capital 
will not be spent on a project of 
this type because it is not a 
solution that is as cost-effective 


as other proposals, he said. A _ 


dome would be built as an exem- 
plary project if the funds were 


donated, he said. 


Simple solutions have also 
been put forth. Physics professor 
Dr. Dominique Casavant sug 
gested that a task force made up 
of students close windows after 
classes in an effort to save ener- 


The college’s goal is to “de- 
crease by 30 percent to 40 per- 
cent the Btu usage per square 
foot in buildings campuswide,” 


~Gutman said. Btu, or British 


thermal unit, is a standard meas- 


ure of a quantity of heat. 


terms of energy” for any new 


construction on ae a Gutman 4 


said. 


A $1,000 grand prize will be’ 


awarded in the upcoming poetry 
competition sponsored by the 


World of Poetry, a quarterly 


newsletter for poets. Poems of all 


styles and on any subject are 


eligible. Rules and official entry 


‘forms are available from the ; 


World of Poetry, 2431 Stockton 


Blvd., Dept. A, Sacramento, Cal- 


ifornia, 95817. 


The college will be nee a 
conscious of cost- -effectiveness in | on 
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by Jacqueline Smith 
Executive Editor 


Making ends meet is a problem that confronts 
workers in every profession, but a 1981 report by the 
American Association of University Professors (AAUP) 
indicates college faculty will see even tougher times 
ahead in the 1980s. 

Faculty salaries and benefits at St. Michael’s lag 
behind the national average for four-year, church- 
related colleges, which in turn lag behind the con- 
sumer price index. 

Full professors at St. Michael’s received an average 
compensation (salary and benefits) of $28,700 in 
1980-81, compared with the national average of 
$29,270, according to the report. Associate and assis- 
tant professors received $22,400 and $18,400 respec- 
tively. The national averages for these lower ranks are 
$24,030 and $20,000. 

The AAUP report, which appeared in the August 
1981 issue of Academe, outlined several factors that 
point to a bleak future for American higher education. 

- Double-digit inflation continues to eat away at 
nominal increases in faculty compensations. Real wages 
have declined 2.6 percent since 1980, and 21 percent 
since 1970. If salaries had kept pace with inflation 
during the decade, the faculty member who earned 
$15,000 in 1970 would be earning $32,700 today. 
Butin reality, that faculty member is earning $25,935 — 
$6,765 less than in 1970. 

- Higher salaries in the private sector are luring 
talented teachers away from academics, especially in 
fields where the demand for highly trained personnel 
and high quality instruction is strong (computer science, 
for example). 

- The declining enrollments long-predicted for the 
1980s are about to begin as the number of people 
reaching the age of 18 peaks and begins to decline. 

This could mean disaster for colleges that are heav- 
ily tuition-dependent if they do not continue to attract 
students. St. Michael's relies on tuition for approxi- 
_ mately 80 percent of its revenues, according to David 
; LaMarche, assistant to the president. 


B Salaries on the Back Burner 









to new buildings, grounds upkeep, the library and 


‘computer sciences — priorities aimed at attracting more . 
Se Although undergraduate tuition jumped 23 


percent in the 1981-82 academic year, the faculty 
settled for a 10 to 12 percent increase in salary and 
~ benefits. 

In February, Pesciient Edward L. Henrywill ask the 
college Board of Trustees to approve a package that 
includes an eight percent across-the-board salary 


Academic Salaries 


and the Cost of Living 


CULTURAL 


WAGES AND SALARIES To 
NON-AGR’ 
EMPLOYEES 


ACADEMIC YEARS 


Consumer prices rose.1.0 per cent in September. The index 
of general salaries and wages rose 0.3 per cent. 
SOURCES: JOHN MINTER ASSOCIATES, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION 
STATISTICS, AND AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


r n these grim circumstances, faculty salary. 
t St. Michael’s appear to have taken a back - 





’ increase, $200 in cash, increased Blue Cross/Blue 


- 


Shield benefits, and the beginnings of a dental insur- 
ance plan. 

The package was derived in a series of “discus- 
sions” between top administrators and members of 
the Faculty Welfare Committee, which began in Novem- 
ber and concluded last week. Such meetings are not 
referred to as “negotiations” because the faculty is not 
unionized, according to Richard DiLorenzo, who chairs 
the Faculty Welfare Committee. 

“There is no slamming of tables or walking out of 
meetings,” said DiLorenzo. “They (the administrators) 
have respect for our needs, and we respect the job they 
have to do in keeping costs down.” Other members of 
the discusison group include: Joseph Kroger, head of 
the religious studies departments; Joel Ross, assistant 
professor of physics; Emest Guilmain, vice president 
for financial affairs; David LaMarche, assistant to the 
president; and John Gutman, vice president for opera- 
tions. 

In the typical discussion process, according to 
DiLorenzo, administrators present what they have in 
mind for the total college budget and the faculty portion 
of it. Discussion then centers on how to best distribute 


. the benefits. 


“We can’t honestly say we’re doing that well” in 
terms of financial gains, admitted DiLorenzo, “But if 
we feel that everyone is trying, we can accept it and try 
to understand.” 

“Tt all boils down to what the overall bridget looks 
like,” added John Carvellas, assistant professor of 
business and economics, and participant in the 1981-82 
salary discussions. 


Vermont: The Drawing Card? 


“Morale is not bad here,” observed Carvellas. “We’re 
all (faculty members) here at our free will,” he said, 
alluding to values other than money that bring teachers 
to St. Michael’s and keep them here. 

“In a sense, St. Michael’s can get faculty members 
below the market rate because it is in Vermont,” Carvellas 
continued. The location, the climate, skiing opportuni- 
ties, and the small college atmosphere may be ancil- 
lary benefits that persuade teachers to accept lower 
paying jobs, he said. That faculty salaries for Vermont 
colleges as a whole rank on the low side of the pay 
scale may be evidence that the aa mountains are a 
major drawing card. 

“If we were in the middle of New Jersey, it might be 
alot tougher,” quipped Academic Dean Ronald Provost. 


Preparing for the 1980s 


Although Carvellas would like to see greater priority 
placed on faculty salaries, he praised the administra- 
tion for being “intelligently aggressive” in preparing St. 
Michael’s for the problems of the 1980s. 

“There has been a major attempt in the last five 
years to catch up on plant improvements,” Carvellas 
said, referring to the construction of new townhouses, 
landscaping, and the upgrading of substandard build- 

‘ings on campus. “We need these to attract students,” 
he said. “Every little thing we do to improve the school” 
will in turn benefit the faculty. “Maybe after we’ve been 
aggressive in (physical improvements) we can be more 
aggressive in salaries.” 

John Hughes, assistant professor of political science, 
took a slightly different view. “This place is supposed 
to be a college, not a country club,” he said. “My 
feeling is that any school that can afford to put money 
into a fountain that freezes i in February can afford to 
pay its faculty more.’ 

Hughes said he does not “buy” the argument that 
such attention to physical improvements in necessary 
to keep enrollment figures up. “Serious students are 
attracted by academic quality...not what we do to make 
the place pretty.” 

Hughes criticized the administration for its “strange 
sense of priorities.” St. Michael’s is “supposed to be a 
place of higher education, and we are the educators,” 
he said. “Faculty should be the main-focus here.” 

The administration may be stifling “a lot of talent at 
the junior ranks,” according to Hughes. St. Michael’s 
could get “some good people in the junior ranks if it 
was willing to pay them.” 

Although Hughes said his salary is enough for him, 
“I could never raise a family with what | make.” There 
are “non-teaching staff (with families) who are worse 
off than | am,” he added. 


A Faculty Union? 


Hughes said he would favor a move to unionize the 
faculty, but he is doubtful it would ever happen at St. 
Michael’s College. 


” 
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Inflation eats away at faculty salaries 


Anne McConnell, former chairwoman of the Fac- 
ulty Welfare Committee, is against organizing a union 
on campus. “The administration would see it as a 
threat that forces the faculty and administration into 
an adversary relationship,” she said. “As long as a 
feeling of good faith exists on both sides, the need fora 
union is very slight.” 

The closest thing to a union that St. Michael’s has 
ever seen was a college chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. Library Director Joseph 
Popecki was secretary of the organization when it 
existed here in the early 1970s. Popecki said the organ- 
ization was more social than political, but it did protest 
the actions of then-President Bernard L. Boutin for 
firing an outspoken political science professor without 
regard for his due process rights. Popecki said the 
AAUP chapter was “insulted” and ridiculed when it_ 
petitioned the board of trustees once for higher salaries. 

With defeated morale, declining interest, and increas- 
ing dues, the group eventually dissolved, he said. A few 
faculty members remain individual members of the 


national AAUP. 


Although Popecki sees some merit in returning the 
chapter as a social and professional organization on 
campus, he is worried that the acronym AAUP rings 
“too much with the tone of unionism.” 

Popecki said unions should be enlisted only in 
desperate situations. “I would hate to see a union 
here,” he said. “It would tend to take away from the 
unique character of the faculty and its relationship to 
the administration.” 

It is this close working relationship, according to 
Hughes, that saps the faculty power base. “We have no 
bargaining power, and we have no sanctions.” He said 
the administration subdues faculty criticism by allowing 
input through such established channels as the Welfare 
and Development committees. If the administration 
rejects committee recommendations, the faculty is left 
with no other formal recourse, he suggested. “This 
resembles no intellectually coherent definition of power 
that I’ve encountered as a political scientist.” 


Alternative Benefits 


With little hope for any real salary increases in sight, 
St. Michael’s College appears to be looking for new 
ways to compensate its faculty. Popecki observed, “The 
tendency over the last four years has been to bargain 
for things that benefit the faculty but don’t entail taxes.” 
Enhancing the total benefit package is a means 
now being employed by the college to incrase faculty 
solvency. By assuming the faculty share of the college 
pension plan, the administration in 1981-82 effectively 
placed $500 plus about 8 percent of the faculty salary 
(in tax savings) back into individual hands, according 
to the faculty newsletter, Insight In addition, individual 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield payments were capped at 
$450 in 1981, with the goal of eventually reducing 
payments by the employee to zero in years to come. 
Salary increases based on merit have emerged as. 
another possibility for increasing compensation while 
at the same time offering incentives for improvement. 
However, several faculty members believe this long- 
standing suggestion will remain an abstract principle in 


the Faculty Regulations and Manual until someone 


can devise a way to measure meritorious activity. 

Frank Nicosia, assistant professor of history, sits on 
the Faculty Evaluations Committee responsible for 
finding ways to measure faculty achievements. But if 
the college wants to evaluate faculty members, he 
insists, it must provide more support for their efforts. 

It was for this purpose that the Faculty Develop- 
ment committee was formed last year. A proposal 
calling for the reduction of faculty teaching loads, 
more research and travel funds, released-time arrange- 
ments, and more clerical assistance is in the works, 
according to Edward Pfeifer, history professor and 
committee chairman. Such initiatives, if approved by 
the Faculty Assembly, Dean Provost and President 
Henry, would free individual faculty members from 
some of what Nicosia calls the “built-in-impediments” 
to academic and professional improvement. 

McConnell sees faculty development as a promising 
supplement to salaries and other benefits. “We want to 
be able to eat and pay bills,” she said, “but we also want 
to teach as well as we can and build new skills.” Faculty 
development is an “area that rewards and pleases 
teachers as much as money does, and it certainly 
profits the students.” 

As long as inflation continues to bite at faculty 
salaries, the economic status of the profession is clear. 
Popecki put it in a nutshell: “Whatever gets faculty 
here and keeps them here will have to be something 
other than cash.” 
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‘The Birds’ chosen to compete in R.I. 


simulating the birds’ mountainside 


For the second year in a row, 
the St. Michael’s College entry 
in the American College Theater 
Festival has been selected to go 
to the regional competition of 
college and university drama pro- 
ductions from New England. St. 
Michael's is one of five regional 
entrants from among some 35 
competitors chosen for the honor. 
Donald Rathgeb, fine arts pro- 
fessor and director of the winning 
production, Aristophanes’ com- 
edy “The Birds,” learned of the 
college’s selection Dec. 20. 

The entire 25-student cast and 
most of the student crew for the 
Greek comedy will travel to 
Rhode Island College in Prov- 
idence to perform on Jan. 30 for 
consideration in the national 
competition. National winners are 
invited to-perform at the Ken- 
nedy Center in Washington, D.C., 


in April. St. Michael’s entry last 
year, “Story Theatre,” was one 
of eight shows selected for top 
honors at the Kennedy Center 
in 1981. 

Lead roles in “The Birds” are 
played by junior Stephen Lajoie, 
and senior Michael Lucey, both 
of whom had parts in St. Michael's 
Playhouse professional produc- 
tions last summer, as well as in 
“Story Theatre.” Rathgeb said, 
however, that the cast is com- 
posed of 60 percent newcomers 
to that stage. Lajoie is an entrant 
in the ACTF Irene Ryan acting 
competition, making him a hope- 
ful for national finals. 

The play features an 18-per- 
son chorus of birds, trained in 
the ancient Greek choral tradi- 
tion by Joanne Rathgeb, professor 
of fine arts and co-director of the 
play. Her work with the chorus 
was termed the highlight of the 


show bya reviewer, who attended 
the origianl performance in early 
November. 

The comedy also showcases 
fanciful bird costumes designed 
by senior Therese Bruck. Bruck’s 
designs, described as “spectacu- 
lar and professional” by a re- 


“viewer, have also been entered 


in the ACTF costume competi- 
tion, making her a possible con- 
tender for the Kennedy Center 
finals. 


Jim Peterson, designer and © 


technical director, created an 
elaborate multi-level stage set 


Western art exhibit 


The Shelbume Museum in Shelbume will host the Gund Collection 
of Western Art until Feb. 26 in the Museum’s Webb Gallery of 
American Art Wednesdays through Sundays from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
The exhibit, which includes oil paintings, watercolors, etchings, 
lithographs and bronze sculptures, was collected by the late George 
Gund, a Cleveland banker, who spent many of his happiest years in 
the West and held a lifelong interest in the region and its art. 
Admission to the exhibit will be $1.00 for adults and free to children 
under 16. Members and Friends of the Shelburne Museum will be 


home outside Athens. A reviewer 


labelled the set “perfect.” 

Paul Ascenzo, a 1979 grad- 
uate of St. Michael's composed 
original music for the production 
and junior Joanne McGee, de- 
signed properties for the show. 





Stephen Lajoie and Michael Lucey play lead roles in Aristophanes’ coe “The Birds,” 


admitted free. For further information, call 985-3346. 





Wednesday, January 27 

2:30-3:30 p.m. RESUME 
WRITING Workshop, Student 
Resource Center. 

7 p.m. CROWN AND 
SWORD SOCIETY, introductory 
meeting for all interested sopho- 
mores and juniors, Science 107. 

7 p.m. DEBATE WORK- 
SHOP, sponsored by the Law 
Club, Bergeron Education Cen- 
ter. 

9 p.m. HOCKEY vs. North 
Country, Leddy Park. 

7 p.m. WOMEN’S BASKET- 
BALL, Merrimack, Ross Sports 
Center. 

Thursday, January 28 

9 a.m.-3:30 p.m. PLANT 
SALE, sponsored by Crown and 
Sword, Alliot. 

6:30 p.m. G.A. MEETING, 
Science 107. 

7:30 p.m. MEN’S BASKET- 
BALL, Westfield, Away. 

8 p.m. RAPHAEL TRIO in 
concert, Flynn Theatre, Flynn 
theatre, Tickets 656-4455. 

Friday, January 29 

Last day to pick up COL- 

LEGE BOWL applications, Stu- 
dent Activities Office, x. 2568. 
8 p.m. PETE SUTHERLAND 
and KAREN BILLINGS in con- 
cert, College St. Congregational 
Church, Burlington, 425-3435. 
Saturday, January 30 
9p.m.-la.m.BEACHPARTY 
with music by Tom Fahrenheit 
and the Mercuries, Alliot. Spon- 


Calendar __ 





sored by the Senior Class. 

7 p.m: WOMEN’S BASKET- 
BALL, Franklin Pierce, away. 

7:30 p.m. MEN’S BASKET- 
BALL, American International 
college, away. 

7:30 p.m.-1 a.m. WALTZ 
NIGHT, continuous dancing at 
the Champlain Mill, a benefit for 
the Vermont Symphony Orches- 
tra.. Tickets 864-5741. 

8:30 p.m. HOCKEY vs. Gor- 
don, away. 

Sunday, January 31 
11 a.m. MASS, Chapel. 
9 p.m. MASS, Chapel. 
Monday, February 1 
1:30-3:30 p.m. PRENTICE 
HALL job interview sign-ups, all 
majors welcome, Student Re- 
source Center. 

3 p.m. GALWAY KINNEL, an 
American poet conducts an open 
class, Bergeron. 

6:30 p.m. HUMAN SEXU- 
ALITY 2nd in a 3-part series 


sponsored by the Student Life ° 


Office and Student Resource 
Center, “Our Values and the 
Psychology of Sexuality,” Berg- 
eron. 

8 p.m. GALWAY KINNEL, 
poetry reading, McCarthy Arts 
Center recital hall. 

Tuesday, February 2 
10:30-11:30. p.m. PREN- 
TICE HALL job interview sign- 
ups, all majors welcome, Student 
Resource Center. 


7 p.m. CROWN AND 


which will travel to the American College Theater Festival regional competition in Providence, RL 
this weekend. Lajoie is also an entrant in a ACTF Irene Ryan acting competition. 


_ SWORD Ginter meeting 


for all interested sophomores and 
juniors, Jemery, 5. 
1:30-2:30 p.m. RESUME 
WRITING workshop, Student 
Resource Center. 
Wednesday, February 3 
2:30-3:30 p.m. RESUME 


American poet Galway Kinnell 
will read from his poetry Mon- 
day Feb. 1 at 8 p.m. in the Mc- 
Carthy Arts Center. recital hall. 
Kinnell will also conduct an open 
class Monday 3 p.m. on Feb. 1 in 
the Bergeron Education Center. 


WRITING workshop, Student 
Resource Center. 

8 p.m. ‘HAIR’, musical pro- 
duction by the University Play- 
ers, Royall Tyler Theatre, UVM, 
656-2094. 

Ongoing 
Through February 9 “MAG- 


Regarded as a superior lyric 
poet, Kinnell’s complex vision 
moves from despair to the affir- 
mation of life. He was influenced 
early by the poetry of Yeats and 
Whitman and has moved from 
writing in traditional verse forms 


MAC features exhibit 


An exhibition of ephemera—magazine covers and posters— 
from 1890 to 1937 will be presented in the McCarthy Arts Center 
gallery until Feb. 9. The show, titled “Magazine Covers: Art for the 
People,” will include some 40 works from American magazines and 
a group of lithographed posters. All works are from the collection of 
Roland and Mary Ellis of Underhill, Vt. 

The exhibit presents covers form major national magazines, 
mostly from around the turn of the century, including Harper's 
Weekly, Saturday Evening Post, Vogue, Life, Colliers and Fortune, 
as well as rare works from lesser known publications. Familiar artists 
such as Norman Rockwell, Maxfield Parrish and Frederic Remington 
will be presented along with successful magazine illustrators such as 
Edward Penfield, Louis Rhead and Will Bradley. Art Nouveau 
master Alphonse Mucha and Charles Dana Gibson of “Gibson girl” 
fame are also in the show. 

The show is sponsored by the Ephemera Society of America, of 
which the Ellises are members. Ephemera include all works of art 
made of paper, such as valentines, postcards or posters. 

The McCarthy Arts Center gallery is open from 7:30-9:30 p.m., 
Monday through Friday, and from 1-5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 


AZINE COVERS: ines rthe Peo: 
ple,” a collection of ‘American — 


graphed posters, McCarthy Arts 
Center gallery. Weeknights 7:30- _ 
9:30 p.m., Weekends 1-5 p.m. 


to free verse. He is described as 
sharing Whitman’s intense social 


consciousness and “oneness with 


all things.” 


In the Whitman tradition, 


Culture ia 


os 


magazine covers and litho- 


we Ve 
Galway Kinnell to read on campus — 


-Kinnell’s work reveals the sacred 


in ordinary human lives. Kinnell 


is praised for his energy, his direct, — 
colloquial language, his risk- taking 


and his vivid images. 


In 1963 Kinnell worked in — 


the'civil rights movement in Lou- 
isiana, registering black voters. 


* He has taught at the Univer- — 


sities of Grenoble, Teheran and 
_ Hawaii and has been poet-in- 


residence at Juniata College and 


the University of California at 
- Irvine. Presently he teaches at 
New York University and is a 
resident of Sheffield, Vt. — 
Kinnell_ has published one 
novel, “Black Light” (1966), three 
translations, a book of interviews 


and 10 books of poetry, the most — 


recent of which are “The Book 
of Nightmares” (1971), “The 
Avenue Bearing the Initial of 
Christ into the New World” 
(1974) and “Mortal Acts, Mortal 
Words” (1980). 


by Kathleen Moore 
Does Superwoman exist? 
Can a woman “have it all”? 
Can she have a career, a family 
and her sanity all at once? 


“Superwoman” was part of a 
week long event co-sponsored 
by the Mayor’s Council on Wom- 
en and the Church Street Cen- 
ter. “The Balancing Act: Women 





The consensus of the women 
attending the workshop “Super- 
woman” on Saturday was that 
superwoman is a myth. 

Many women have been pre- 
- sented with the image of an ide- 
alized superwoman who has a 
_ high-powered career, yet has 
_ plenty of time and energy left for 
nurturing and caring for her fam- 
— ily. “It's physically impossible,” 
said one of the women attend- 
~ ing the workshop. 
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_ The Second Annual JVC Stu- 
~ dent Video Competition is under- 
Sponsored by U.S. JVC 
D . this nationwide contest 
th students. and pepouks 








This year, prizes total $30,000 
3 in retail value, and video equip- 
ment will be awarded to the 
winning students and their respec- 
_ tive schools. In addition, the three 
_ grand prize winners will each 
_ receive a $1,000 scholarship. 
____ The competition is open to 
_ full-time students in graduate 
- schools, college or high school, 
; art, video, film or performing arts 
ia school in the United States. En- 
~ trants must be 16 years of age or 
_ older. 


Students can submit original 
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and their Work” ran from Jan. 
18 through Jan. 23. 

Free films were screened every 
day during the week. Some of 
the films were: “Killing Us Softly,” 
about sexual stereotypes in adver- 
tising: “Wilman 8,” a documentary 
about eight women who fought 
sexual discrimination at the bank 
they worked for in Minnesota; 
“Workplace Hustle,” about wom- 
en’s and men’s attitudes and 

’ experiences regarding sexual har- 


JVC video contest 


video programs in any or all of 
three categories: news short (5- 
minute limit), documentary (20- 
minute limit) and creative 20- 
minute limit). A panel of three 
judges, each prominent in the 
~ video industry, will judge the pro- 

grams on the basis of originality 
(40 percent), use of medium (40 
percent), and clarity of the pro- 
gram’s objective (20 percent). 
How to Enter 

All programs entered in the 
JVC Student Video Competition 
must be accompanied by an offi- 
cial entry form or a reasonable 
facsimile and must be received 
by March 1, 1982. A limited num- 
ber of applications are available 
in the Defender office, Alliot 210. 
No more than three students may 
submit one tape entry. 

Complete contest rules and 
entry forms may be obtained by 
writing: JVC Student Video Com- 
petition Entry Forms, c/o Bur- 
son-Marsteller, 866 Third Avenue, 
24th floor, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


Graduate course 


A weekend graduate course in the teaching of adult education 
will be held beginning Feb. 6, Dr. Alan Stockton, St. Michael's 
College dean of graduate studies, announced this week. 

This will be the first course offered by the college in the new adult 
education concentration within its master of education degree program. 


_ This concentration is tailored to meet the participant’s individual 


needs. 











Leean. 


Designed for teachers, administrators, trainers in business, and 
human services, religious and adult basic educators, the four-credit 
course will be held from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. on the following 
‘Saturdays: Feb. 6 and 13, March 13 and 27, and April 17 and 24. 

The course will be taught by Dr. 


Burton Sisco and Dr. Constance 


The graduate-level course will cover adult learning concepts, 
issues in adult education and models for serving adult learners in a 
variety of contexts. Adult education principles will be connected to 
the practical needs and problems of students. A balance of theory 


and practice is maintained, and student participation in program 


_ development is encouraged. 


____ For more information, contact the Graduate Studies Office at 


ext. 2577. 


a? 
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assment on the job; and “Kosie 
the Riveter,’ about women wor- 
kers during World War IL. 

The event concluded on Sat- 
urday with a day long conference, 
a series of workshops and a key- 
note address by Janice Brunts, 
an organizer for “9 to 5,” a 
Boston-based labor organization 
for office and clerical workers. 

Fifteen women, from teachers 
to students to construction wor- 
kers, participated in the workshop. 

The image of a women who 
does everything effortlessly is the 
ideal many college-age women 
may strive for when they leave 
school and begin careers and 
families. 

The women participating in 
the workshop had several theories 
about where the superwoman 
image came from. 

Superwoman is a male fan- 
tasy,” one participant said. “It 
doesn’t matter what a wife wants 
to do with her life as long as she 
still takes care of her husband.” 

Another commented that she 
had overheard two men bragging 
about the size of their girlfriend’s 
paychecks. Men may “gratefully 
abdicate” the role of sole bread- 
winner in a family, but many have 
no intention of picking up tasks 
formerly relegated to women such 
as cleaning, cooking and child- 
rearing, commented another 
woman. 

Another theory on the birth 
of Superwoman brought up at 
the workshop was that the media 
is responsible for portraying 
women in an unrealistic way. 
“Women are made to feel inad- 
equate because they can’t do 
everything,” a woman said, and 
the media feeds off these feel- 
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Workshop questions ‘Superwoman?’ 


ings of guilt and inadequacy by 
saying, “You can do it all if you 
buy this product.” 

Acase in point brought up by 
a participant was an advertise- 
ment for Enjoli perfume whose 


jingle describes a woman who can 


“bring home the bacon, fry it up 
in a pan,”and still have enough 
time and eneray to have her hus- 
band remember he’s a man.” One 
participant said she refuses to 


recognizing that Superwoman is 


- a myth leads to a lessening of 


guilt about not being able to do 
everything, and of realizing that 
one can’t be “all things to all 
people.” 

Another participant said that 
the Superwoman image is of a 
woman who doesn’t ask for help, 
someone who is quite capable 
of handling her job, her husband 
and children all alone. She re- 


‘Superwoman is a male fantasy. It 
doesn’t matter what a wife wants to do 
with her life as long as she still takes 
care of her husband’ 


patronize advertisers that use 
the superwoman image. 

Strategies for coping with jug- 
gling the various elements were 
discussed. 

One woman suggested that 
“men know you can’t have it all,” 
and end up “cutting out part of 
their lives.” They sacrifice their 
home for their job or vice versa. 

Another suggested that simply 


jected that image and said women 
should “reach out and form sup- 
port systems” to cope with the 
stress in their lives. 

There is not a simple solution 
to balancing all the elements ina 
full and busy life. Recognizing 
that Superwoman does not exist 
may be astep toward keeping all 
the elements in one’s life in har- 
mony. 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 


THE MARKET 
WINOOSKI, VT. 


Quality Work... 
Near Champlain Mill! 

« Shirts 

« Suedes & Leather 

e Laundry 


e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 


We welcome St. 
and staff. 10% 





PRAGE 
05404 
655-1319 


M-F 7:30-5:30 
Sat. 9:00-1:00 


Michael's students. faculty. 
discount with ID. 


sXe] ; THT 
Se MAC’S PIZZA & SUBS 


264 Malletts Bay Ave., Winooski 


Pepperoni 
Bacon 
Sausage 


Ham 


Salami 
Ham 
Cappicola 
Pastrami 


Turkey 
Tuna 
BLT. 


OPEN: 


Peppers 
Onions 


Roast Beef 


655-2152 
PIZZA 


Mushrooms 
Anchovies 


SUBS 


Meatball 

Hot Sausage . 
Pepper Steak 
Combination 


Pizzas are available 
in 42 or 16 inch sizes. 


All Mac’s subs include 
cheese, lettuce, onions 
tomatoes, and our 

special dressing. 


12 a.m.-12 a.m. weekdays and 11 a.m.-] a.m. weekends 


FAST FREE DELIVERY IN HOT OVENS 


From 5 p.m.-12 a.m. weekdays and Fri. & Sat. 5 p.m.-] a.m. 


655-2151 
655-2152 


$41.00 OFF 


ALL LARGE PIZZAS 


One Coupon Per Pizza 
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Woman to head computer dept. 


by Jill Smith 
Staff Reporter 


St. Michael’s recently hired 
Linda Halsted to serve as chair- 
woman of the Computer Science 
department. Halsted began teach- 
ing an Introduction to Computer 
Science course and a basic as- 
sembly course this semester. She 
is also working on course descrip- 
tions and development of com- 
puter science courses to be of- 
fered beginning next fall. 

Halsted was hired to help 
developtherapidlygrowingcom- 
puter science program at St. 
Michael’s. Academic Dean Ron- 
ald Provost said the administra- 
tion and faculty at St. Michael’s 
has been thinking about and 
working for a computer science 
program for three years. Provost 
said that as of September 1982, 
the college will be offering a major 
in computer science. 

Halsted received her master’s 
degree from the University of 
Syracuse. Prior to working at St. 
Michael’s, Halsted was a lecturer 
_incomputer science for six years 
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at the University of Vermont. She 
also served as acting director for 
the computer science department 
there, from October 1980 to June 
1981, returning as a lecturer for 
the fall semester last year. 
Halsted said that development 
of the computer science program 
is still in the works, but will be 
prepared sometime in March. “It’s 
very exciting for me, building the 
program from the ground floor,” 
Halsted said. She added, “There’s 
a lot of excitement from other 
faculty members as well.” 


ACP awards Defender 


third “first-class”rating 


The Defender has received a 
“first-class” rating from a college 
press association that judges 
campus newspapers from cgast 
to coast. 

Associated Collegiate Press, 
(ACP) located at the University 
of Minnesota’s School of Jour- 
nalism, based the rating on a 
comparison with other weekly 
newspapers published at colleges 
with undergraduate enrollments 
of 1,500-to-2,000 students. 

The current rating, based’on 
1981 spring semester issues, is 
the third “first-class” award re- 
ceived by the St. Michael’s pub- 
lication in as many submissions. 

According to ACP’s quide- 
book, the rating represents work 
judged to be very good to excel- 
lent. A minimum score of 3,100 
points was needed to achieve 
the “first-class” rating and ACP 
judge Michael Sessler gave The 
Defender 3,720 points in the five 
major categories examined. The 
categories were coverage and 
content; writing and editing; opin- 
ion content; design; and photo- 
graphy, art and graphics. 

Sessler characterized The 


CARE for 


BOSTON—“CARE is gearing 
up to provide food for approxi- 
mately 2 million Polish people a 
day, and we can guarantee deliv- 
ery,” Dr. Philip Johnston, execu- 
tive director of CARE, said upon 
his recent return from Warsaw 
where he met with top Polish 
Government officials. 

Johnston brought back a mes- 
sage to President Reagan from 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski, the 
Polish military leader, which crit- 
icizes the lack of humanitarian 
aid in U.S. sanctions. 

“CARE is concerned about 
people, not politics,” Johnston 
explained in describing the “long 
lines of people waiting in the bit- 
ter cold for food. We have $1.4 
million worth of CARE food 
packages available, and Polish 
officials assured me that we’ will 


Detender as a “super” student 
paper “that certainly serves its 
readership through logical story 
viewpoints, consistent variety and 
a good overall concern for strong 
writing skills.” 

The judge gave the publica- 
tion “marks of distinction” in two 
categories — coverage and con- 
tent, and writing and editing. 
“First-class” papers that receive 
“marks of distinction” in four of 


__ the five categories qualify for what 


the rating service calls “All- 
American” status. 

While most of Sessler's com- 
ments praised the staffs work, 
he did make a number of sug- 
gestions to improve the publica- 
tion. More guest commentaries 
and improved graphics were rec- 
ommended, as well as shorter 
paragraphs-and less stilted 
sports-section writing. 

The board of directors of the 
organization that publishes The 
Defender has voted to continue 
its affiliation with ACP and to 
submit issues published during 
the 1982 spring semester to the 
rating service. 


countries 


be allowed to continue monitoring 
delivery of our ongoing food aid. 
CARE received the first total 
exemption from travel restrictions. 

He affirmed that “more than 
100,000 CARE food packages 
have already been delivered. The 
packages weigh 23 pounds each, 
cost $12 and will feed one per- 
son for a month. The packages 
go to beneficiaries selected by 
local-level committees, primarily 
to the elderly and cniic’ren. CARE 
plans to deliver at least 500,000 
more packages at the rate of 
50,000 per month. 


The need far exceeds the food 
and funds available, according 
to Johnston. Donations (money 
only) may be sent to CARE— 
Food for Poland, 581 Boylston 
St., Boston, MA 02116. 
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Halsted has found St. Mich- 
ael’s to be “a friendly place. 
Professors are very interested in 
their students and improving their 
own teaching methods.” 

The operating system at St. 
Michael’s is similar to the one 
Haltsted worked with at UVM. 
“The system is designed for easy 
use and to allow the most peo- 
ple possible on it at one time,” 
she said. Provost said, “We have 
excellent equipment with plenty 
of room and time” to accommo- 
date the growing program. 


Works on symposia published 


St. Michael’s College has re- 
cently published two specialized 
books, or proceedings, based on 
symposia held at the college over 
the last several years. Toward a 
Feminist Analysis: Proceedings 
of the Women & Society Sym- 
posium, edited by Carey Kaplan 
and BuffLindau, and Proceedings: 
International Dome Symposium, 
edited by Dominique Casavant, 
were both issued in late 1981 
under the auspices of the St. 
Michael’s College Press. 

Selecting from among some 
150 essays presented at the 
March 1979 Women & Society 
Symposium, the editors of To- 
ward a Feminist Analysis have 
collected 13 of what they con- 
sidered the best pieces submitted 
for consideration. Written from 
various feminist perspectives, the 
essays cover the major academic 
disciplines — the arts, the sciences 
and the social sciences. 

Titles of some of the essays 


_ in the 151-page, soft-cover vol- 


ume on women’s studies are 


_ “Feminist Science: A Vision for 


the Future,” “Should Women 
Serve in Combat?” “Women as 
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the United States,” “Feminist Lin- 
guistics in Philosophy,” and 
“Health Careers of Urban Wom- 
en: A Study in East Harlem.” 

Carey Kaplan, associate pro- 
fessor of English, has a doctor- 
ate from the University of Mas- 
sachusetts and Buff Lindau, SMC 
director of public information, 
holds a doctorate in English from 
the University of South Carolina. 
Both editors have lectured ex- 
tensively on women’s studies as 
an academic discipline, and on 
women in literature. 

Toward a Feminist Analysis 
was distributed in November to 
those persons who registered for 
the March 1979 women’s studies 
conference. A limited number of 
copies of the book remain for 
sale to the public through the 
Office of Public Information. 

Proceedings: International 
Dome Symposium, a 144-page, 
soft-cover book, presents all the 
addresses from the March 1980 


“dome symposium held at St. 


Michael's in conjunction with the 


_ city of Winooski. The large- 


format publication is illustrated 
with photographs and architec- 
tural drawings. 


explains why he can’t return to El Salvador. 
“It is impossible to return and do mean- 


R. Buckminster Fuller's key- 
note address, “Domes: The Em- 
bodiment of the Principle of 
Doing More with Less,” opens 
the volume. Other essays by sci- 
entists and engineers at the sym- 
posium include “Fabric Struc- 
tures: A Historical Perspective,” 
“Cause for Hope: Growth of 
Technology in the Lifetime of 
One Man,” “Large Scale Struc- 
tures: Their Role in the 21st 
Century,” “Modular and Inflated 
Dome Structures, “Terradome 
I: The Design and Construction 
of a 1,000 ft. Diameter Dome,” 
“Energy Management of Domes” 
and “The Evolution of Fabric 
Structures.” 

Editor Dominique Casavant 
is mayor of Winooski, as well as 
being professor and chairman 
of the St. Michael’s physics de- 
partment. Casavant, who holds 


a doctorate from the University ahs 













of Vermont, is the a Marts of 
numerous grants fundi 


for sale Khe te ‘the 
office at St. Mich 





ANOTHER VOICE FOR EL SALVADOR 
By Paul Newpower, M.M. 


The continuing violence in El Salvador has 
forced thousands of Salvadorans to flee their 
homes. Now, added to their number are six 
North Americans: four Maryknoll priests 
and two Maryknoll Sisters. They left El 
Salvador in May of this year to reassess their 
situation. And for the moment they find it 
impossible to return, even though Bishop 
Rivera Damas, acting head of the Ar- 
chdiocese of San Salvador, says he would 
very much like for them to return. But he 
also says there is no assurance of the safety 
of these six missioners. So they remain exiled 
from the people they have loved and served. 

One of these priests, Father John Spain, 


ingful pastoral work in a country in which 
one is labelléd subversive for housing visitors 
unknown to the local authorities, where giv- 
ing food, clothing and medicine to refugees is 
looked upon as subversive, and where one’s 
life is in danger for allegedly saying Mass in 
an area controlled by the opposition. Being 
labelled as subversive is enough to make one 
a target for murder.”’ 

But Father Spain is not content to live out 
a quiet exile. Like many others who have 


been forced to flee their country, he feels - 


obligated to alert the American public to 
what is happening in his adopted country. 
“If | as a pastor cannot be with my people 
in their parish to serve them, then I must 
serve them by speaking out here. I must alert 
people that the slaughter in El Salvador is in- 


tensifying. 1 have seen reports that in nine — 


days, 293 people were pulled from their 
homes and killed by paramilitary squads. In 
the first six months of 1981 over 9,000 people 
have been killed.”’ 

Fr. Spain adds, ‘‘I would like to add my 
voice to those of martyr Archbishop Oscar 
Romero, Bishop Rivera Damas and the 
bishops of the United States calling for an 
end to all U.S. military aid to El Salvador, 
aid which supports and encourages the 
repression by government forces.” 

**The plight of the Salvadoran people has 
become even more desperate. Every voice is 
needed to defend their cause and bring an 
end to the bloodshed.’’ \ 









Sports 


by Garry Harrington 
Sports Editor 

“When we have everybody 
contributing and having a good 
game, we can play—and beat — 
most anybody. But when we have 
only a couple of guys playing 
well, we can be beat by most 
anybody.” That was the way St. 
Michael's men’s basketball Coach 
Steve Antrim assessed what has 
been an up and down season 
for his Purple Knights. The rol- 
lercoaster ride has about leveled 
itself out, as the Knight’s record 
was mired at about .500 (8-7) 
going into last Saturday's game 
at highly-ranked Sacred Heart. 

While the Knights have not 
been able to put together a sig- 
nificant winning streak to date, 
they have also avoided any losing 
streaks. St. Michael's was attempt- 
ing to string two wins together 
and leave the .500 mark behind 
them last week, until Bridgeport’s 
Brian Moriarty sank a driving 
lay-up as time expired to sink 
the Knights 68-66. It was a tough 
loss for St. Michael’s, which was 
coming off its best game of the 
season four days earlier, when it 
downed a strong Bentley team 
89-84. , 

The Bridgeport game was a 


contest the Knights needed to 
_ win, as it would have left St. 
_ Michael’s with a.pair of New 


_ England Division II wins in a row 
ing into Saturday’s game at 
red Heart and Monday’s at 
Be The loss left the Knights 
} in the-league, and in the 
rae of the rankings, with 


to go. 

St. Michael’s played well 
enough to win against Bridgeport, 
but couldn’t control the boards 
or the tempo late in the game, 
although both teams produced 
nearly identical stats. Steve 
Bourke, the team’s leading scorer 
to date, notched 19 points, mostly 
in the first half. Bridgeport’s Tim 
Outlaw droppped in five straight 
shots down the stretch to secure 
a slim lead. Dan_Nikitas scored 
12 points and had seven assists, 
but victory eluded St. Michael’s 
once again. 

The highlight of the season 
so far for the Knights was the 
victory over Bentley at home 
Ja uary 16. It came just after St. 
Mic ‘ael’s low point of the season, 
a 69-66 loss to an upset-minded 
Middlebury squad. In that game 
the Knights lacked intensity, but 
found some in the Bentley game 
from some unexpected places. 
The freshman guard combination 
of Jim McCaffrey and Bob Millikin 
provided leadership that rallied 
the Knights to victory. McCaffrey 
came off the bench and immed- 
iately set the net on fire, as he 
sank 15 first-half points to bring 
St. Michael’s back into the lead. 
He finished with 21 points on 
9-for-13 shooting. Millikin con- 
tributed 10 points—and played 
stalwart defense, making four 
steals that led to fast breaks. 


The two freshman will con- 


tinue to see considerable playing 
time, due to the loss of senior 
guard Nelson Way. Way played 
50 minutes in St. Michael's triple- 


overtime victory over UMass/Bos- 


ton January 9, and later was 
operated on for a ruptured ap- 
pendix. Antrim said that while 
he can replace Way's playing 
ability by splitting time between 
the two freshmen, he said he 
cannot compensate for Way's 
heart and desire and that will be 
the big loss to the Knights. 

The play of McCaffrey and 
Millikin also takes some pressure 
off captain Dan Nikitas. The 
senior floor leader has played 
consistent ball throughout the 


year, but has lacked the support- - 


ing efforts of those that make his 
playmaking effective. But when 
St. Michaels’ inside game has 
been stopped, Nikitas and Way 


did not provide the outside threat 


to draw opposing teams out of a 
packed zone. 

This fact is especially apparent 
in the games St. Michael’s has 
played against Division III oppon- 
ents thus far. The Knights are 
but 5-3 against the lower division, 
and this is one of the reasons St. 


Michael’s is struggling to stay 


above .500. 

St. -Michael’s has blown out 
three of its Division III opponents, 
but has had trouble with the other 
five, winning just two. Nikitas sank 
a jump shot at the buzzer to nip 
Nichols 48-46 on December 29, 
and St. Michael’s topped UMass/ 
Boston 80-77 in triple overtime 
on January 9. The Knights were 
upended by the defending Divi- 
sion II] national champions, Pots- 
dam-St., 48-47 in the finals of 
the “Doc” Jacobs Tournament, 
and lost to Clarkson in the finals 


_ of its tourney 58- 49. 


_ Swim teams split pair of meets; 
men host states on Thursday 
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by Kim Babheec 
‘Staff Reporter 


The St. Michael’s College men’s 
swim team got revenge for an 


_ earlier one point loss to Plattsburg 
State, as the men nipped the 


Cardinals 58-55 at Plattsburgh 


_ January 16. In the women’s meet, 


St. Michael’s came out a 73-59 
winner over Plattsburgh. 
_ In the previous loss to Platts- 


- burgh, the men were defeated in 


_ the last event, and it appeared 


that would happen again in the 
rematch. This time, though, St. 
Michael’s pulled out a victory in 
the final two events, the one- 
meter optional diving and the 
200-meter breaststroke. Junior 
Chris Lancaster and sophomore 
Bob Toner took first and second 
in the diving, and then sopho- 
more Dave Pallozzi and freshman 


Ed Senier tied for first in the 


breaststroke to win the meet. 

In the women’s meet against 
Plattsburgh, senior co-captains 
Maureen Keefe and Claire An- 
derson were four-time winners 
to lead St. Michael’s. Keefe took 
the 500-meter freestyle, 100- 
meter individual medley, and the 
50-meter backstroke, and com- 
bined with Anderson, sophomore 


_ Patty Butler, and freshman Mary 


Ann OHara to win the 200-meter 

freestyle relay. Anderson won the 
50, 100, and 200-meter freestyle 
events. 


On January 20 both teams 
traveled to Keene State, N.H., 
and lost both meets. The women 
were defeated 97-41, but the men 
nearly upset Keene, bowing out 
in the last relay event, 58-53. St. 
Michael’s led 53-51 going into 
that event. 

Men’s Coach Rick Reilly said 
he was pleased with the team’s 
performance against the heavily 
favored Keene squad. Toner and 
Lancaster switched places in the 
diving results, but still took one 
and two for St. Michael’s. Fresh- 
man Craig Charlton swam well 
as he took a first in the 200-meter 
backstroke and a second in the 
200-meter butterfly. Sophomore 
Lany Boisvert and freshman Julio 
Heisen also took firsts for the 
Knights. 

Freshman Erin Richter was 
the only first place winner for 
Mary Beth Russo’s women’s 
team, winning the 100- meter 
breaststroke. 

Reilly credited hard work dur- 
ing the nine days of training in 
Florida the two teams put in over 
vacation as a key factor in the 
Plattsburgh victories, and in the 
men’s victory over Middlebury 
following the break. 

Tomorrow the men’s team 
will host the Vermont State Swim 
Meet at Ross Sport Center at 4 
p.m., against the University of 
Vermont, Norwich, and Middle- 
bury. Both teams will be in action 


again on January 29 and 30 when 
they travel to Boston. 
The Keene losses left the 


men’s team at 2-3 on the season, ° 


while the women hold a 4-3 
record. 
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Knights’ unable to escape 200 mark 





Dan _Nikitas drives for two of his 12 points in St. Michael's 
‘68-66 last-second loss to Bridgeport Jan. 20. (photo by Dave 
Durette). 


In these games, and in the 
Division III loss to Middlebury, 
the need of a consistent outside 
threat was lacking, and the smaller 
Division III teams packed-in their 


zones to keep the ball from the 


Knights’ big men. This strategy 
effectively throttled St. Michael's 
offense, as the guards couldn’t 
work the ball inside as often. This 
forced the Knights to play catch- 
up ball, which is not a style St. 
Michael’s excels at. 

Potsdam and Clarkson 
worked this strategy well to shut 
off the inside game and establish 


a lead. Then they stalled, forcing . 


the Knights into an impatient 
game, that in the Clarkson game 
led to a blow-out from the foul 
line. In the Potsdam game, the 
Knights were more patient, but 
“the guards were unable to draw 
the Potsdam zone out of the paint 
to open up the inside game. 
But although St. Michael’s has 
been troubled by these pesky 
Division III teams, Antrim said 
that due to scheduling problems, 
the Knights must play a consid- 
erable number of these teams. 


Antrim said it is difficult to get 
Division II teams to travel to St. 
Michael's because of the expense 
involved in an overnight trip. The 
majority of the Division II teams 
in New England are in the Mas- 
sachusetts-Connecticut area, and 
find sufficient opposition there 


to avoid overnight trips whenever — 


possible. Most all of St. Michael’s 
away games require overnight 
stays. 

Because Division III teams will 
travel to play a Division II team, 
St. Michael’s has had an abun- 
dance of games against these 
supposedly weaker opponents. 
Besides securing home games, 
Antrim said that playing Division 
Ill teams is also a way to avoid 
losing streaks and to build a base 
of victories going into the strong 
part of the schedule at then end 
of the season. But this has not 
worked out, and now St. Michael's 
enters the toughest part of the 
schedule when it plays nine New 
England Division II schools in 
the next month, without the ben- 
efit of early season success. 

(we) (mle) (me) (=o) (mle) (ele) (ole ole) (ole ole) | 





SMC hockey team stands at 4-6-1 


by John Murphy 
Staff Reporter 


The St. Michael’s College club 
hockey team is currently 4-6-1 
under its first -year head coach, 
Mike Smith. Smith, who played 
for the Purple Knights last year, 
is “doing a good job” in his rookie 
season as coach, according to 
senior co-captain Tom Burke. 

‘Burke said that Smith has 
gotten the team in good shape 
for the season, which has about 
eight games left to go. Last Sat- 
urday’s game against Wentworth 
College was cancelled due to the 


- weather. The St.‘Michael’s board 


of trustees was to attend the game 
in connection with a pending 
decision to make the team a 


varsity sport. 

Although the Knights sport a 
below .500 record, most of the 
losses have been only by one or 
two goals. Over Christmas break, 
the team lost to an excellent New 
Hampshire College team by two 
goals. 

Senior “Emmet” Manning 
leads the team in scoring through 
11 games with 14 goals, trailed 
by Burke with 11. The team has 
relied on hustle and determina- 
tion, Burke said, to provide the 
scoring opportunities. The con- 
ditioning has shown in the style 
of play, as tenacious forechecking 
has become one of the team’s 
best assets, Burke said. 

Mike Kleinhenz has taken over 
goaltending chores this season, 


with sophomore Chris Grant in 
back-up. Burke noted that Dennis 
Kelly has returned to the team 
after recovering from a wrist injury. 
But the team has lost first-liner 
Larry Kelly to injury since. 

St. Michael’s will be in action 
again tonight when it hosts North 
Country Community College at 
9 p.m. Busses will be running to 

sand from Leddy park, leaving 
Alliot at 8:15 and 8:45 p.m. 


Hockey 

Jan. 27No. Country H9:00 @Leddy 
30. Gordon A8:30 
Feb. 5 Plymouth A4:45 
6 MIT A2:00 
12 WPI A5:00 
13 Hawthorne A8:00 

18 Keene St. H8:15 @Essex 

19 ALUMNI H9:30 @Essex 
25 Skidmore A8:30 
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the Varsity Sport of the Mind 





CE mt 
FOR-YOU 


It's That Time Of Year Again! Z 


Time for the fiercest competition for bragging rights of cranial matter. YES, it’s College Bowl Time; and if yOu - | 


can answer some of the following questions, you could win an all expense-paid trip to UNH. 


For application, answers, and more information, see Jen Cernosia in the Student Activities Office, extension 2568, §f 


before January 29, 1982. 


1 Oak, ash, elm or walnut— from which of these woods are baseball bats usually cut? ee 


2 A.chemical quantity, a birthmark, and a small burrowing mammal, what is the common word? § 


3 lvan Ill was known as “the Great.” By what epithet was Ivan IV known? 


